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IN REGARD TO ENGLISH CLUBS 

Miss Crumpton's article on "Better-English Clubs" in the March 
Journal interested me because for some years I have found the club 
method valuable, especially in teaching oral English. I am not sure, 
however, that I approve of carrying the plan to the extreme of national 
organization. It seems to me that such a step would tend to reduce to 
stereotyped form that which to be really useful must be constantly 
variable. The Junior Red Cross, which Miss Crumpton uses as an 
example to prove the soundness of the club idea for boys and girls, is 
an extra-classroom activity; an English club is, or should be, an organic 
part of the English course, and hence dependent in organization, and 
even aim, upon the machinery, organization, teaching force, and par- 
ticular problem of the individual school. A national constitution, to 
serve the avowed purpose of developing initiative, sense of responsi- 
bility, and interest, must be very elastic — a mere skeleton — capable 
of adaption to highly supervised and specialized city schools, small town 
schools, and rural high schools. I should also be sorry to give over the 
drafting of a constitution to a remote committee, for my classes get a 
great deal of profit from making their own. 

However, it is easy to recognize the advantages of a national organi- 
zation. We like to belong to it. Uniformity and permanence as well 
as size are strong incentives. The badge of a great order attracts most 
of us. I am wondering which engages the interest of boys and girls 
more: a Scout or Camp Fire organization, or a club with name, motto, 
colors, and rules devised in their own secret council. Which has greater 
educational possibilities? The first, probably. Each method has its 
uses: take your choice or, if you can, harmonize them. 

For a number of years I have been in the habit of forming clubs in 
my Sophomore and Junior English classes. We begin by studying how 
to start a society. Then the teacher calls for the election of a temporary 
chairman and secretary. From this point the ideal is for the teacher to 
retire to the rear and let the class proceed. However, correctness and 
the needful information must not be sacrificed to mere freedom; many 
suggestions are necessary. The first meeting usually adjourns when a 
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committee on constitution is appointed to report the next day. This 
year we tried having the whole class write a preamble and parts of the 
body as a lesson assignment, and act as a committee of the whole in 
revising and selecting the best statements. I found this rather worth 
while in teaching clearness, completeness, and definiteness of expression. 
When fully amended the constitution was adopted. A third day is 
usually required for election of officers. The president then appoints 
a program committee, instructed to arrange and announce the first pro- 
gram at once, so that the real work of the society may begin. 

Meetings are held once a week in the regular class period. Programs 
consist of speeches, dialogues, debates, original exercises, and playlets. 
Debating proves especially satisfactory. When there are two clubs 
joint debates arouse a large degree of interest. One feature I have 
always found good is a mock banquet for Juniors, preparatory to the 
Junior-Senior banquet, an institution in many schools. Permission to 
use the domestic-science dining-room is usually to be obtained, and the 
students take a great deal of interest in decorating the table. They 
willingly contribute a small amount for a few refreshments to give the 
effect of a real banquet. 

This year I experimented with a new plan with which I hoped to 
secure greater motivation. The club was not organized as an English 
club but as a school-loyalty club. School spirit being at a low ebb, such 
an effort seemed a propos. The preamble was drafted with this in view, 
the cultivation of better speech being anticipated as a by-product. The 
meetings were to be devoted to the discussion of school problems. 
The first was a survey of urgent school needs, the committee arranging 
topics from lists turned in by all the members. A new gymnasium was 
the theme of one meeting, members speaking on present conditions, 
benefits to be derived from a gymnasium, and means by which students 
could help to secure it. One meeting was devoted to the lack of student 
responsibility in regard to neatness. Such a discussion was certainly 
in point. Two victrola talks helped to liven a meeting on the place 
of music in the school curriculum and activities. One week a model 
assembly was demonstrated. (It was not exactly model— perhaps 
"practice" is the truer word to describe it.) 

In order to make the motivation real, the club had a service com- 
mittee delegated to put into practice suggestions made in the programs. 
This committee assisted the Y.W.C.A. committee in repairing the stage 
curtains, cleaning busts and piano keys, and generally putting the front 
of the assembly room in order. (Oh! Yes! All this is the janitor's 
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business, but janitors in small Kansas high schools are sadly overworked 
creatures!) Plans were made to devise posters enjoining the use of 
waste baskets instead of floors for waste paper; for aiding in the furnish- 
ing a restroom; for paying a student debt; and for securing more 
unity in school cheering. Delay in organization caused by the influenza 
epidemic and the rush of other delayed activities toward the end of the 
year partly account for the failure of these plans to mature. 

Indeed, I am going to admit that this club, even more than previous 
ones, did not accomplish satisfactory results. Yet I believe in them 
just the same. I say this for the encouragement of countless other 
teachers in small schools who, like me, may have been depressed at the 
miraculous perfection with which most schemes explained in school 
journals work out. I see at least two reasons why my clubs have not 
done what I intended they should do. One is myself. I did not work 
hard enough at the job because I am not a super-alert, aggressive person, 
or I should not be teaching in a small Kansas town, and because I have 
too many jobs. A great many of us do: the investigations show it. 
This year it was a mixture of administration and instruction that spoiled 
life. It may be too many classes, too many students, or too many 
branches. The second reason for failure is the pupils. If a socialized 
recitation works perfectly then the pupils do not need it. Our program 
committee did not take the proper responsibility in arranging programs 
promptly and carefully; the programs were lacking in variety and 
originality; the members did not put enough time and effort on their 
performances; there was too much impromptu, spur-of-the-moment 
work; reforms suggested were not carried out: all of which convinces 
me that the students need more and more of a chance and an obligation 
to practice initiative, responsibility, and team work. 

As for betterment in English, I believe the experiment was worth 
while. The talks were more spontaneous because the material was 
real student material. The motive for speaking was more immediate 
because there was a real and interested audience to appeal to or convince. 
Correction of errors of speech, outline, and material came as a matter of 
course as readily as in an avowed English club. 

At best a society managed by boys and girls must necessarily seem 
crude to a mature person. We cannot make adults out of adolescents. 
If we are going to use the socialized recitation we must expect more or 
less bungling results at first and for a long time. The teacher who 
would help the student to think and act must find a middle course 
between letting go of the reins or holding them very tightly. And we 
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need not dictate in unessential matters. My students christened their 
club "Over the Top" — rather a thread-worn phrase of late. But 
there are worse sins than the platitude. I am proud enough of a spoon 
that I now possess with these same words engraved upon it. 

Miriam Smyth 
Kinsley, Kan. 



THE EXAMINER'S CATECHISM 

E. STANDARDS AND OBJECTIVES 

Can examinations be prepared intelligently without a previous 
determination of definite objectives in terms of skill, knowledge, appre- 
ciation, conduct, power, and social and mental poise ? 

Composition 

What specific objectives should be used as the basis of power tests in 
composition ? 

What is a typical power test in composition ? 

What are several subtypes of the power test in composition ? 

What other types of test are desirable in examinations upon com- 
position ? 

To what extent should examinations in composition be concerned 
with matters of theory and technique ? 

What specific values should be expected from examinations as tests 
of power in composition ? 

To what extent should examinations in composition be memory 
tests with reference to theoretical or grammatical principles ? 

What specific values attach to examinations in composition that 
could not be obtained more economically otherwise ? 

What specific values are there in examinations as exercises in writing ? 

Is an essay written in class a sufficient test in composition ? Is it a 
fair test? What principle should apply in selecting the topic to be 
treated in such a test ? 

Should specific composition tests be devised to measure the power to 
think? 

What standards should govern the reader in grading examination 
papers with reference to form essentials in composition ? 

What standards should govern the reader in grading examination 
papers with reference to essentials of effectiveness in composition ? 



